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LINES, 


Original. 
O what are the pleasures 
That fasten us here! 
Like the mists of the morning; 
They soon disappear. 


The chaplet of glory 
A moment is worn, 
And it fades on the brow 
It was made to adorn. 


The friends we love dearest 
Are borne to the tomb; 
And swiftly we hasten 
To share in their doom. 


And shall the world charm thee 
And fetter thy love, 

When Jesus thy Saviour, 
Invites thee above? 


J. M. J. 


“ THE FATALIST. 


BY JUAN. 





Original. 


CHAPTER I. 
O, hateful error! soon conceived, 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoushts of men 
The things that are not?—Julius Cesar. 

“Nay, Morton, cease to deny it. You may talk as much ag 
you please about man’s free agency, but you cannot convince J; 
me that he has, or ever can have, power to alter any one event 
or circumstance of his life. His course is pointed out by the 
hand of destiny,—walk in it he must, and no agency can turn 
him out of it.” 

“Then you reject the Scriptures of truth! 

“I reject every thing that implies a doubt of my theory.” 

“Theory! Bromley I am extremely sorry that you enter- 
tain sentiments so dangerous to yourself, and so at variance 
with the precepts of morality—to say nothing of religion.” 

“And allow me to add in return, Morton, that I am sorry 
you have fallen in the common error of pleading up for the 
only thing that destroys our happiness—that which makes 
men accountable for all the sin and misery of this world. I 
mean that very free agency which we have heard, as you would 
say, so eloquently spoken of to-day from the pulpit.” 

“Surely, Bromley, you have altered much of late. _ I think 
six months ago you not only lamented the unfortunate end of 
Middleton Hayward, who committed suicide, but palliated his 
conduct by urging the force of circumstances. Now pray, 
according to your views, what have circumstances to do in 
influencing one’s actions? It destroys at once your imagi- 
nary system; for if, by any train of unfortunate circumstances, 
individuals are influenced to do wicked deeds, a succession of 
fortunate events might cause them to perform virtuous ones.” 

“Morton, your argument seems to have some weight, but 
it could be very easily answered if I had time to remain longer. 
Suffice it to say, that six months ago I was like too many 
others—bound down by public opinion and afraid, in a village 
like this, to avow my real sentiments.” 

“Then you practised imposition—used deception. (Pardon 
me, Bromley; I mean well.) Think you there was fatality in 
that? or is the presiding genius of your destiny, who points 
out such a ‘course, worthy of your homage?” 

“You are at liberty, Morton, to believe what you like; and 
if you prefer opinions which will condeinn you for your own 
doings, why be it so. I choose to differ from you.” 

’ “And bush the whisperings of conscience!” 
“Conscience and honor are allicd and insepurable monitors 
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—I will obey both.” 


“You seem impatient to be.gone. I will detain you only a 



























moment. To-morrow I leave you for my business in the city; His associates saw a visible change in his deportment, which 
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are ‘allied and inseparable,’ and he who yields a passive obe- 
dience to the dictates of the honor or conscienee of either, will 
be admonished to his ruin.” 

“Guilford, my friend, what think you of such sentiments?” 

“I have sat a silent listener to your argument, Morton, and 
I am .surprised that a man of Bromley’s good sense should 
suffer himself to be thus led astray. It is certainly a dan- 
gerous doctrine he advocates, and I should be fearful of its 
tendency.” 


the village of H——, in the southern part, of Virginia. They 
had been raised together, educated together, and were friends 
from their infancy. Both graduated and left college at the 
same time. Bromley, with the advantages his means afforded, 
sailed to Europe to reap the benefit of travel. Morton not able 
thus to act, removed to the city of B——, and engaged in 
merchandizing. Morton was twenty three years old, and one 
year the senior of Bromley. He could not but feel concerned 
that his friend, while abroad, had embraced principles so con- 
taminating—principles which, by imposing no restraint to the 


|| free indulgence of whatever the passions of fallen man sug- 


gests, threaten to subvert the talents and virtue, and destroy 
the character of all who are under theirinfluence. He plainly 
saw that they had taken deep root in his friend and began to 
be observable in his conduct. But Morton was troubled on 
another account. He had a sister—Hannah Morton, who was 
oung, artless,.and confiding. Possessed of that loveliness 


and purity which rendered the first formed of the Deity fit for 


the enjoyment of Paradise. She was the hope and consola- 
tion of a widowed mother, and the pride of an affectionate 
brother. He was well acquainted with the fact of Bromley’s 
attachment for her, and the encouragement which he had al- 
ways received; nay, he often manifested his own satisfaction 
by his frequent jests with his sister on the subject. This 
knowledge, with the idea which obtruded itself upon him, that 
an engagement between them might already exist, alarmed 
his fears lest the life and fortune of a fatalist might cause the 
unhappiness of his sister. Full of these forebodings, he de- 
termined to inquire into the true state of things ere his de- 
parture from H——. 
: CHAPTER II. 
O, mischief, thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men.—Romeo and Juliet. 

Sherwood Bromley, in addition to his literary advantages 
and handsome person, was endowed with those free and in- 
sinuating manners which always render an individual a fa- 
vorite in society. His company had ever been much solicited 
and his friendship higaly prized. He had for a long time dis- 
covered a preference for Hannah Morton, and during the 
twelve months since his return from his travels, had been more 
than ever attentive to her—so much so that gossip had inti- 
mated that, ere a great while, they would be married. But 
this was not exactly the case. The object of his regard, act- 
ing with more caution and discretion in so important a mat- 
ter than many of her sex, had, notwithstanding his importu- 
nities, never given him. any claims upon her other than that 
of common friendship. She would not deny to her mother, 
however, that were Sherwood settled end in some kind of bu- 
siness she knew of none on whom she would so willingly be- 
stow her hand. In acting as she did towards him she met the 
approbation of her only parent, whose views corresponded with 
her own feelings; and now that her brother had given his first 
advice on the subject and informed her of the principles Sher- 
wood had expressed and openly acknowledged that she had 
determined on her future course. 

For awhile things went on as usual. Bromley continued 
to visit Hannah Morton, though not so frequently as formerly. 











but recollect the fatalist and skeptic, to use your own words, 


Granville Morton and Sherwood Bromley were natives of 
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was every day becoming more and more obvious. His coun- 
tenance began to exhibit an artificial flush, and his breath, on 
certain occasions, betrayed what had been expected, that he 
had contracted a fondness for the debasing and bewitching 
spirit of alcohol; nay, more; he was suspected, too, of having 
acquired the dishonorable habit of gambling; and his irregular 
hours, and the fact of having been sevéral times seen in com- 
pany with some noted sharpers who would some times infest 
the town, confirmed the suspicion. 

It has been said that Sherwood was rich. His parents who 
had accumulated a handsome fortune, lived to see the budding 
genius that early discovered itself in their only child, and 
which brightened their long cherished hopes of his future 
greatness. They were swept off the stage of life by a fatal 
epidemic ere that genius liad ripened to maturity,and he became 
the sole inheritor of their estate, Better for them to have died 
when they did than to have lived to witness the wreck of the 
object of their hopes, and the child whom they had reared 
with so much tenderness become the victim of dissipation. 

Sherwood, after having satisfied himself of the hopelessness 
of obtaining the hand of Hannah Morton, suddenly disap- 
peared from H——. About the same time Lovel, an- 
other individual, several years his senior, who had long since 
lost both character and fortune, and who was wholly given Us 
disappeared alsgy * * * * ” 

It was midnight, in the middle of December, that two men 
muffled up in theirjcloaks, were seen walking leisurely along 
one of the .of:P——. The night was dark and stormy, 
and while the Wind howled in the dreariness of the tempest. 
the following conversation was borne on its angry bosom: 

“Belfield, I am ruined! My last dollar is gone!” 

“Why, Branton, how is that? When you went into the 
room to-night you had five hundred. 

“True, but it is all gone, and my honor is pledged for half 
as much more. The thought is madness! I promised to pay - 
it to-morrow night. Can you lend it to me?” 

“Branton, I am yronianiy in your situation, except that my 
debt exceeds yours,” 

“Well, what will you do?” 

Do: ha! ae why I will pay the money, and yours too, if 
you say 80.’ 

“This is no time for trifling, Belfield. Is not that what t 
just now asked you to do?” 

“But it depends upon conditions.” 

“Conditions! what? name them!” 

“Well then, you know the money must be had somehow or 
other, be the means mild or desperate, What say you?” 

“Go on.” 

“Why you tremble, Branton! what child-like fear has come 
over you!” 


“Let me hear all!” 
“Werner has money in Bank.” 


“No more, Belfield—I undetstand—forgery! robbery! Pay 
Werner with his own money, heh! A specious scheme in.. 
deed! but rather uncertain—,dangerous! 

“Only to the timid and fearful. You know his hand wri- 
ting—prepare the check and leave the rest to me.” 

“Belfield, listen! Three years ago I was in the possession 
of a fortune. I was unsettled. You taught me to throw my 
first card. I grew fond of the gambling room, become dissi- 
pated; lost the affection of ———, I ain too vile to pronounce 
her name. You enticed me here three hundred miles from 
home, and now I have Jost my all, and to-morrows—O, God! I 
cannot bear the idea. You, Belfield, are the cause of ——” 

“Branton, by my life you tempt me too far—beware lest 
you turn friendship into anger! Rather curse the ruling star 
of your fatality.” 

“Fatality! ha! ha! I forgot, . Pardon we, Belfield; I am 
now ready to obey my destiny.” 
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The reader has, no. doubt, recognized, in the characters 0 
Branton and Belfield, a resemblance to those of Sherwood 
Bromley and Clinton Lovel; in fact, they were the same indi- 
viduals. 

Lovel, hardened in crime himself, had succeeded in sedu- 
cing Sherwood to leave H for the city. There, assuming 
fictitious names, they could pursue their designs uninterrupted. 
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f'| at the same result? She has been living about here all her 
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and abominable purposes. And there are those, too, who, from 
some mistaken notions, suffer themselves to become the dupes 
of artifice, and the participant in crime, until they have be. 
come so insensible to the admonitions of conscience, that they 
are led on from one degree to another, to the perpetration of 
deeds, the bare thought of which, at one period, would haye 
given rise to feclings of the deepest honor. 

Lovel, together with his accomplished, Werner, having se- 













life, and to keep her profession in repute makes herself ac- 
quainted with other people’s business, notices every circum- 
stance, and draws her inferences and sometimes with a good 
deal of judgment. Misfortune reduced Middleton Hayward 
to poverty; and with a melancholy disposition he was always 
brooding over his ills and Ied many to suspect his tragical end; 
‘and you know we all predicted that the marriage you men- 








He, like the worst of those monsters which infest and pollute | 


society, influenced by a love of gain, and thinking it likely 


Sherwood would become an easy prey, determined to filch from || 


him his fortune in the disguise of a friend. Accordingly, he 
associated himself with Werner, another professed black leg 
whom he had known before, for this purpose. How they suc- 


ceeded has already been told. But the scheme to perfect his | 


ruin was still more deeply laid. Sherwood in all his inter- 
course with them had discovered a discontent which appeared 
the result of the workings of conscience. With this fecling 


have liked him to be. His heart was not yet so black and, 
hardened as their own, and they were fearful of his stability. 
as they called it. 

The following plan was ineditated: Werner was to depos- 
ite money in bank and speak of it as if by accident in the pres- 
ence of Sherwood and Clinton—win the former’s last stake 
and play high against his honors Lovel was to accomplish 
the rest. It was done. Success crowned their hellish efforts; 
and ere the brilliant sun had reflected his beams above the 


western horizon, after the conversation which has been related, || 


Sherwood Bromley was a forger! Leaving him for a short 
time, we will look back to the village of H. 
CHAPTER Ul. 


————Put on a sober habit: 

Talk with respect; wear prayer books in thy pocket; 

Look demurely: nay, more—while grace is saying 

Hood thine eyes and sigh, and say Amen.—Merchant of Venice. 


Hannah Morton, about this time, from the demise of an un- 
cle,was left heiress to alarge estate. Granville, her brother, pros- 
pering in business beyond his expectations, had removed to 
his native place, and in fulling the happiest engagement he 
had ever made, joined himself in a matrimonial alliance with 
Ellen Guilford, the sister of his best friend; who, with his | 
mother and sister, composing one family, were living in all | 
the enjoyment of domestic bliss. Often among themselves, 
with that natural curiosity belonging to us all, would they | 
talk of Sherwood Bromley as their early friend, and wonder 





what had become of him; whether he was living, and if he | 


was, whether he lived in the obedience of the maxims of vir- 
tue? or whether in the observance of the blind doctrines of fa- 
tality he yielded passively to the suggestions of his fallen na- | 
ture. Such was their ignorance of Sherwood, and such the | 
interest they manifested for his welfare. 

One evening a few of Hannah’s friends calling to sec her, the | 
following conversation took place: 


“Well, Caroline, what did the fortune-teller say to you yes- || 


terday about your beau? I put great confidence in them.” 


“So do I, too; but Iam not willing to believe the old thing || 


told me the truth this time. She said that he would disap- 


point me!” 

“Indeed! I should not thank her for such news. 
phine, what did she tell you?” 

“O, mine was elegant! She gave ine two beaux; both with 


Jose- 


|tioned would take place in the manner it did. 
“Hannah, you are quite a philosopher. 
| cause for an effect.” 

| or not.” 

“Well then, I suppose I must. 
‘ment. She said my fortune might be very bad, and cautioned 


|, much expect ever to see again.” 


| principal character of our narrative. 

. » * * * * 
| Sherwood returning to his boarding house one day from 
|play, and being flushed with wine, was thus accosted by his 
| false friend: 


“Branton,” addressing him by his assumed name, “I have 
” 


news for you—Granville Morton is married 
| “And his sister?” hastily demanded Sherwood. 
| Is left sole heir to the fortune of old Edward Morton!” 
“Faith, that is news, indeed! I am glad for her sake; but 
it is nothing to me.” 
“No, it is nothing to you, though it might be if you had 
|courage and perseverance.” 

“Courage and perseverance! There itis again. Some other 
deed of villany! but say on—fear me not now; I am ready.” 
“Call you marrying Hannah Morton a deed of villany?” 

“Villany! me marry Hannah Morton! aye, such villany as 











| only you could conceive of, but such as would be my heaven 


|to practice. Why torture me witha question which reminds 
me of the heighth from which I have fallen!” 

| “And tells how you may rise again!” 

“Belfield, what mean you?” 

“Can you play the hypocrite?” 

“Am I not compelled to do it every day?” 

“Then hearken to what I say. Hannah Morton, angel as 
| you think her, is not without the usual characteristics of her 
sex. Like others, she is credulous, confiding, grateful for fa- 
vors, unsuspecting, and may be deceived. She is woman, and 
|may be won; for ’tis their nature to love where they think 





You always havea 
“But tell us what she said, any how, whether you believe it 
She told me nothing of mo- 
||me to beware of Sherwood Bromley, whom, I am sure, I don’t 


in his bosom he was not exactly the man his companions would || After this seeming digression we will return again to the 





[they are loved, Return to H ,act but your part well, and 
|my word for it you can succeed; and then - 
| And then what?” 
| “Why her large fortune will be yours; and you never more 
needed it in your life.” 

“Think you, Belfield, I would then live as I now do? no; I 


” 








| 
{ 
| 
| 





| would 


you released yourself from the obligations you owe, you know 
I could do the same.” 

“Belfield, I consent. I will attempt what you prepose. 
Your advice seems prophetic of the course which fate-has ap- 
But how shall I commence? You must as. 





| pointed for me. 





black hair, black eyes and eye-brows. She said they would 
fall out and * 

“Fight a duel! O, shocking!” 

“No; there would be no blood shed. They would settle it, 
then I was to slight the challenger, and thus secure the affec- 
tion of the one I most liked.” 

“Pray, Eliza, what was your fortunc? I suppose she said 
he was small, good-looking, and had light hair instead of black! 
All that we know; but would you be married to him?” 

“Do you think I could get her to answer that? O, I was 
so vexed!” 

“She was afraid of your feelings. Her silence, no doubt, 
implied a negative.” 

“You are like Job’s comforter, Caroline. Because you are to 
be clisappointed yourself, you want me to be so too. How 
very generous!” 

“W.ell, Hannah, what in the world did she tell you to make 
you so,serious?” 

“Serious! You mistake. I have been much amused lis- 
tening to vour tales of the shrewd old fortune-teller; but you 





| sist me.” 

“Upon the condition that if you succeed you——” 

“J understand. You shall be no loser.” 

“Then, Branton, remain here. I will start immediately to 
H——, and report that, on my landing at P——, from a sca 
| voyage, I met with you in the street, and learned from your- 
iself that you had become religious. In the mean time write 
|to your old friend, Granville Morton, and confirm my state- 
ment; and when you hear from me hasten on to H and re- 
move all room for doubts by producing your certificate of 
your standing in church.” 

“Certificate, Belfield! ha! you mock me.” 

“I know you have none; but it is not a very hard matter to 





write one, is it?” 
“Exactly; I did not think of that.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done! Had’st thou not been by, 
A fellow, mark’d, quoted, and sign’d 

To do a deed of shame, this murder 

Had not come in my mind.—King John. 








must pardon me for not having, like yourself, faith to believe 
in her.” 

“Not believe in her, Hannah! Why how you talk! Have 
we not has evidences of her skill? Did’nt she foretell that 
Middicton Hayward would destroy himself, and that William 
Trenton and Julia Parkins wonld run off and get married!” 

“All that may be’, Caroline; and could not you have guessed 


Let not the reader suppose, for one moment, that such char- 
acters as Belfield and Branton, or rather Clinton Lovel and 


Sherwood Bromley exist only in the imagination. On the} 


contrary, there are to be met with in society every day, men 
old in iniquity, who, in the guise of friendship, first seduce the 
unsuspecting, and then meditate the most unholy plans and 
make them tools of action merely to satisfy their own selfish 


“You would be at liberty to live as you pleased; and when || 









| 


| 








cured to themselves the greater part of Sherwood’s fortune 
and hig promissory note for a considerable amount more was 
willing to lend him what was necessary with a view to the 
furtherance of his purposes, well knowing that if Sherwood 
should succeed in his enterprise he would be more than doubly 
paid. 

Having made all necessary arrangements, Lovel left the 
city, and in a short time was telling, in the town of H—_, 
the tale of his own reformation and the events of an East In. 
dia voyage, and that Sherwood Bromley had joined the church, 

This news—the first his acquaintances had heard of him 
since he had left them—was rejected by some and doubted by 
others. In this state of uncertainty the letter to Morton ar. 
rived, corroborating all the statements. His friends were de- 
lighted at the intelligence and anxiously wished to behold him; 
and Lovel seeing that his presence and consistent deportment 
was only necessary to render him again universally esteemed, 
wrote him the promised letter. 

After the requisite time had clapsed Sherwood dressed in a 
plain suit of black one day on the arrival of the stage in H 
, alighted at the inn. 

Instantly recognized, “Sherwood! Sherwood!” in the tones 
of gladness was repeated from a dozen voices. 

Callous, indeed, must be that heart, and plainly indicative 
of the baleful effects of vice, that, in returning the salutations 





of those whom we once loved, and from whom we have been . 


separated for years, feels not the pleasing emotions of friend. 
ship. But Sherwood had strayed too far from virtue, and 
though he returned the outward shake of hands he could not 
reciprocate the inward feelings of his former companions. 

* * * * x * 

Seven months had passed away, and Sherwood had per- 
formed his part even to the satisfaction of Lovel. Regular in 
his attendance to church, and in the observance of its forms 
and ceremonies, and always found in the society of the pious, 
none doubted his sincerity. He was assiduous in his atten- 
tion to Hannah Morton, and by his many professions of at- 
tachment had succeeded in rekindling that spark of affection 
in her bosom which once existed, and in a luckless hour, and 
while the words of the fortune-teller, which she at first re- 
garded with so much indifference—* Beware of Sherwood Brom- 
ley,” rushed to her memory, she gave her promise at the ex- 
piration of six months more to become his wife. 

Sherwood, lost as he was, and wretch as he had become, 
was not altogether destitute of feeling; and while the cloak of 
duphicity screened his black designs, there were moments when 
reflections, like a cloud, would come over him and darken his 
prospects. Then it was that conscience, not yet entirely 
seared, would exercise her right; and, forgetful of his fatality, 
he would curse his weakness and the instrument of his pain, 
and resolve that the accomplishment of his present devilish 
purpose should be his reformation. Vain idea! delusive, pre- 
posterous hope! 

Such were the thoughts he indulged as with noiseless steps 
he had gone forth at the silent hour, when “good men slept,” 
to mect Clinton Lovel, whom he had continued, from time to 
time, at private assignations, to advise of his progress. 

“Well, Bromley, how now? what news?” 

“Good, Lovel, she is mine!” 

“Aye, good indeed! but when?” 

“Six months.” 

“Six months! Faith, she is determined to put you to the 
test. However, better not urge it too much—it might awa- 
ken suspicion.” 

“You got my letter apprising you that my funds were ex- 
hausted?” 

“Yes; and I am sorry that the sudden loss of my own at 
play puts it out of my power to lend you more, as I intended.” 

“Then all is hopeless! I shall be exposed, and i 

“True! I see no alternative—unless——” 

“Unless what? O misery! Yes, Lovel, unless you can de- 
vise some plan to get me some money, this, this shall close my 
eyes to the damning disgrace which awaits me!” drawing @ 
pistol from his pocket. 

“What! armed, Sherwood?” asked his companion without 
noticing his warmth, “not yet forgot your city custom of arm- 
ing yourself at night? Well, I give you credit for it. It 
shows bravery—a defiance to danger, and though it were un- 
loaded, the mere act of drawing it at a proper time might se- 
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cure to you what you so much desire, and what, in fact; is ab- stranger’s having been in W——, however, and his horse be- 
solutely indispensable for you at this crisis of affairs.” ing found in H—— made it pretty plain that the murder had 

“You have a special meaning, Lovel. Robbery! is there no|| occurred on the road between the two places, and seemed to 
other way?” favor the suspicion that some one or more who had scen him 

“Hark! what noise? a traveller! Sherwood, the Fates you||in W——, and knew of his having money, were the authors of 
worship send you succor. Be but a man and all will be well.” the deed. Nothing appearing as evidence to justify any defi- 

Thus saying, without giving Sherwood a moment's con-|| nite conclusion, the subject was soon hushed until the circum- 
sideration, or even waiting a reply, he arrested the traveller stance at length was seldom spoken of. 
by taking hold of the horse’s bridle, and calling out for him Sherwood, in the mean time, although he suffered torments 
to deliver! The stranger seeing but one man, and having no which he had supposed was impossible for man to bear, con- 
fire arms himself, with much presence of mind got down from tinued to keep up appearances. He had now given up all 
his horse, and approaching the highwayman as if to hand him hopes of reformation, and his chief concern was to obtain the 
his money, suddenly caught him round the waist, and being fortune of Hannah Morton, and, regardless of her, perfect his 
the larger man of the two, ere his antagonist could draw his security by leaving the country. 
weapons, threw him to the ground. : Time passed away, and the people began to talk of the nup- 

Lovel, exasperated and maddened with rage, that Sherwood, tials of Sherwood Bromley and Hannah Morton. “Sherwood 
who all this time had been a silent looker on, should refuse his is a fine young man and worthy of Hannah,” said onc. 
assistance, called out to him in a menacing tone, by his proper “Hannah is a charming girl, and I am glad she is likely to 
name, for help.” do well,” said another. 

Sherwood, aroused from his lethargy by hearing his name}; “Sherwood,” said Hannah, one night as they were return- 
mentioned, and the consequent exposure should the stranger ing from church, “if I were superstitious I should be troubled 
escape, and secing no alternative, snatched the pistol from the || 0" account of a dream last night.” 
ground where he had thrown it to prevent its use, and pre- “A dream! What was it about?” 
senting it to the traveller, its report, as it echoed among the “I thought, as we were standing before the minister, three 
trees, recorded murder to the other deeds of the fatalist!!” rough looking fellows rushed into our presence and hurried you 

“Sherwood,” said Lovel, as he arose from the ground, “your || Out of the room, and though you called for help none offered 
help was a long time coming, but it was efficient. You did assistance.” 
wrong, however. We could have mastered him without kill-|| “A singular dream indeed!” 
ing him. But I believe it was my own fault. 1 think I in- “And I think you have let it effect you more than it should! 
advertently made use of your name.” Why you tremble like a leaf! I am sorry I told you!” 

Sherwood was silent. “Nay, it is cold. I verily believe I have a chill; and he 


“The man’s horse,” continued Lovel, “must be used to fire || drew up his cloak. 
—he hardly moved. All in our favor, too, for the saddle-hags Arriving at her residence they separated. 
are not taken off; and “suiting the action to the word,” he The day at length arrived. It was the Sabbath. Winter 
proceeded to unloose them. with its dreariness had passed away, and spring with her 
“Lend me your knife, Sherwood, to cut the straps. Why April flowers and blossoms made all nature look gay. They 
what in the world is the matter with you? You seem fright. || Were to be married in church. Already the bell announced 
ened!" the approaching hour, and delightful expectation beamed in 
“Frightened!” starting up, “O, no; what will you have me the countenances of numerous smiling groups as they made 
do?” their way to’ the appointed place to witness tie ceremony. The 
“Search his pockets, while I examine the contents of these hour came; the bride was ready; and the waiters of Sherwood 
heavy saddle-bags,” lifting them down from the horse. wondered at his delay, and, thinking the watch by which he 
“Ha! Sherwood, here it is! Here is the reward of your||8 governed was too slow, or that he was detained by some 
courage!” holding up and rattling a bag of silver; “here is the || ther trivial cause, started to apprise him of the time. On 
necessary that will extricate you from your diffictlties. Now ||Tiving at his room they entered without ceremony, and be- 
let me tell you what I had not time to do before. I saw this held Sherwood sitting in his arm chair, with his head rest- 
aon in W. day before yesterday, paying for the purchase ||i™Z on the table, a corpse! and a suicide! Before him, on 
of a negro; become convinced that he had money from his in- the table, was an empty phial labelled, “laudannm,” and by 
quiries after slaves; heard him say he would be in H to-|| his side, on the floor, a pistol. The following letter was, 
night, and that he never travelled with arms. My resolution clenched in his hand: 
was taken. I hastened home, and in walking out to-night to Bromley, your life depends upon your immediate flight, 
meet you I had a two-fold object in view.” You are suspected as being an agent in the murder of the 


The place which was made the scene of this dark tragedy || S™2™ger- Your knife which you remember we lost, has been 




































STANZAS. 


ADDRESSED TO MY WIFE. 













Original. 


We've loved in weal—we’ve loved in woe, 
And still our joys increase— 
They flow afresh—are ever new, 
And fraught with constant peace, 
Thus pass our happy, happy, days 
And hours without a sigh; 
No thoughts of future bitterness, 
E’er dimm/d our eye. 


When first thy modest, meaning look, 
With force more eloquent 

Than sweetest music, to my soul 
Such thrilling rapture sent, 

I vow’d in secret, in my breast 
No earthly ties should be, 

Save those which bound ia mystic spell, 
My heart to thee. 


E’en now I feel as then I felt, 
Though two short years have flown, 
Since thou—a bride all loveliness, 
Like a sweet flower just blown, 
With youth and beauty clustering 
About thy graceful brow— 
Before the alter of thy God, 
Didst seal thy vow. P 


I loved thee then—I love thee now, 
And future years shall tell 

How my devotion changeth not, 
Though grief and sorrow swell 

My stricken breast—and anguish deep 
From disappointment come, 

And keen distracting cares should make 
Life burdensome. 


Thy love to me [ ne’er can doubt, 
Though all else faithless turn; 
A constant flame it e’er hath been— 
So may it ever burn; 
It will! thy heart I know is true, 
And throbs in unison 
With mine—they long have been, and e’er 
Will be, but one. 


——————o———— 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XXIV. 


Original. 


INFLUENCE. 

Constituted as society is, every individual sustains certain 
‘relations to those, who surround him. No one can lay any 
|just claim to absolute independence. No one can entertain 
the idea, that his Creator placed him in his present sphere, 
‘furnished with the abilities, requisite for usefulness and gifted 
| with every fine endowment, merely for himself. His talents 


} 


ARTEMAS. 


and situation teach him, that he exists for others as well as 


for himself, that he is a link in the vast chain of society, con- 
|nected to, as well as connecting others. 





was well calculated for its concealment. It was about one 
mile from town, near the public road, (from which the travel- || ™USt have dropped out of the saddle-bags. I cannot learn 
ler’s horse was led by Lovel on first taking hold of the bridle,) || tat I am suspected, but ere you get this I will be gone. Wer- 
and seemed almost impenctrable by the thick forest of pines || 2¢%» Who is just from W—, brings me this news, and every 
which reared themselves majestically at the foot of the hill,|) body in H will know it by to-morrow. natant 
from the brow of which huge, misshapen rocks of angry and 
threatening aspect were impending. On the other side a com- 
paratively small but beautiful river coursed its way in solemn 
grandeur, while its soft murmurs added to the lonesomeness 
of the spot. In this river they threw the dead body and the 
saddle-bags; led the horse back again to the public road, di- 
vided their plunder, Lovel retaining the greater portion, and 
proceeded, by different roads, to their lodgings. 


CHAPTER V. 


———_——-0,, now, forever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content!—Cthello. 








may record its name on my wrinkled brow and snowy locks, 
and many a circumstance of early life be lost in forgetfulness, 
but never, while I move along on the stage of life, will I for- 
get that day and the gloom and sadness which, like an angry 
cloud, were cast over the village of H w? 

Officers were immediately despatched in pursuit of Lovel, 
who, in a few days, was taken, tried, and executed upon the 









thing of the matter. 

Hannah Morton, thankful to the Author of her providential 
escape, lost not her reason; did not give way to mclan- 
|choly, or waste away by disease; neither did she live to be an 
old maid; but gave her hand in wedlock to Herman Gilford, 
the brother of Ellen, whom her brother had married, and lived 
in all the enjoyment of that partial happiness which belongs 
to this life. 


Foul whisperings are abroad. 
Unnatural deeds do breed uunatural troubles.— Macbeth. 


A horse next day having come to town with saddle 
and bridle on, led to the suspicion that something was 
wrong, and every day served but to increase it, inasmuch as 
no owner came. Two wecks passed away, and the W 
newspapers contained a paragraph stating “that the body of a 
man was found floating in the river near that place, and was|| A late minister of religion in Worchestershire, used to re- 
recognized to be an individual from the south who had been|/late the following anecdote of one of his friends, who had 
in W: .a short time since purchasing slaves, and who had i been three times married. The unfortunate speculator in 
left there on his way to H y” and added “it was the opin-|| matrimony had marricd “for his first wife a very worldly ava- 
ion of the coroner’s jury, that the deccased came to his death||ricious woman who grasped at every thing, and never was 
by a gun shot wound inflicted on the left side of the head,”|| satisfied. The second was a corpulent, easy, dirty, quiet soul, 
and concluded by exhorting the civil authorities to use all always in good humour, and satisfied with every thing; the 
vigilance in endeavoring to find out the perpetrator. jlast was a most violent termagant who rendered his life mise- 

The whole neighborhood was now in agitation. All la-|| rable whilst she lived. The good old man upon reviewing 

















. mented the unfortunate end of the stranger. Many were the} his past life used to observe, “my friends. I have had variety 
opinions and conjectures which were interchanged; yet none|| enough in the conjugal relation, and may literally say, I have 
knew where or on whom to place suspicion. The fact of the ' married the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 


found with your name on it, together with some papers which 


Time may roli on—change may succeed to change—age| 


| testimony afforded by the letter; for he refused to confess any || 


If we look at general nature, we find, that all things have 
| a relation to each other. No planet rolls through the fields of 
| immensity—no sun shines—no star twinkles for itself alone. 
|| It affects others and in its turn is affected. We behold noth. 
| ing in inanimate creation but, what seems to bear the double 
|| character of an agent and a subject, operating on whatever 
|has been put within reach of its power, while at the same 
|| time, it also, is under foreign influence. So it is with man. 
| What an important trath is this! Who can reflect, that he 
|| has a mighty influence in the circle of his acquaintance—that 
|| he measurably forms the character and makes the destiny of 
|| those around him, and not feel that his condition is most re- 


. 


| 





| sponsible! 

That the virtue or vice of the world will either be lessened 
or increased through our instrumentality—that the happiness 
and misery of our fellow-mortals, will be augmented or di- 
| minished by our individual agency—that the lustre of heaven 
| will be made still brighter, or the darkness of the lower re. 
|| gions still darker through us, are thoughts, that must awaken 
|| our sensibilities, if they be not entirely deadened. 

Influence is a general gift. Wherever there is mind, there 
it is. The elevations of rank—the smiles of fortune and the 
blessings of health and liberty, all do not possess—all do not 
enjoy. But influence is the property of universal society 
| With an unsparing hand, Providence has disseminated it far 
‘land wide. It has been apportioned to every clime and diffus- 
ed through the varied classes of the human family. 

Unlimited as is the extent of the talent of influence, it is 
not however to be forgotten, that the capabilities of useful 
| ness, and injury are not alike in all individuals. There are 








| 
1 
} 








outward appendages—there are inward qualities—that fit their 
possessors for a wider influence than those who have them 
not. Let us briefly notiee a few of them. 

Wealth. That riches prepare men for influence, cannot 
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possibly be questioned. It enables them to execute plans of | 
benevolence; to relieve the miserable and succor the desti- 
tute; to gladden the widow’s heart and feed the hungry orphan: |, 
to assist in the founding and erection of hospitals; the estab- 
lishment of schools, and numerous other philanthropic pur- |, 
poses. Whoever has wealth, has an engine of great influence 
in his hands. Used in a proper manner, it may prove an in- 
valuable blessing under his management—the means of pro. 
moting intelligence and enjoyment: like the gentle dew, re- 
freshing and cheering all that feels its power. 









































Rank. ‘The example of a person, in an elevated station, | 
has a very great effect. His movements are watched—his 
motives scanned and his actions imitated. Many eyes are 
fixed upon him, and mang hearts are ever ready to imbibe 
his spirit and pursue his course. Tie conspicuous character 
of his situation, gives impo:tance and weight to all he say 
and do, and hence, the bearing which he has upon those who, 
are within the sphere of his attraction—observed by so many || 
who are beneath him, the occupant of a dignified station, has 
a solemn trust committed to his care. The consequences of 
his department extend themselves through the orders below 
him. ‘They are confined not to the place, in which they were 
committed, nor to the time of their performance. They are 
seen “like bread cast upon the waters after many days.” 
They are felt after their author has gone into another state. 
They continue to live after his death, and in eternity they 
will rise up, a part of his own conduct—the witnesses of his 
characters and the deciders of his destiny. 

Genius. Among all nations, genius has been respected and 
admired. Who were the prominent characters of antiquity? 
Who conducted armies—who ruled states—who enacted laws? 
And in modern times, who are our legislators? Who are our 
celebrated men? Those generally, who are distinguished by 
the possession of superior mental abilities. This has ever 
been so, and so it will ever be. It is a part of our nature to 
regard talents. We look upto them with a kind of rever- 
ence. We contemplate them, as the master spirits of the 
age—the ornaments and honor of their race. The man of 
talents has an influence over the future and present. When 
the names of others are buried in silence, his is sounded 
When the actions of others have ceased to have effect, his are 
felt. The effusions of his genius depart not with them. 
They remain to mould opinions and form habits. 

How can it be otherwise than a matter of lamentation, that | 
genius has so often been debased! Who can help regretting 
that it has so frequently been devoted to the most unholy |! 
ends? If there be an unenviable situation on earth, it is, the || 
situation of him, who uses high and noble talents, to corrupt || 
the mind and poison the principles of the world. Such is the 
condition of the man, who writes to undermine the beautiful 
fabric of Christianity—he, who in the wildness of passion || 
and the phrensy of fancy, exerts all his abilities to blot out || 
the light of religion and leave us, without a guide or solace || 
in this wilderness. Better far would it be for such a man, if || 
he would confine his thoughts within his own brain and never 
send them forth, on the devastating, ruinous mission. His 
writings give new sorrow to heaven—a new song of gladness 
to the dark world and a fresh source of pain—ruin and woe 
to the race of Adam. It is the worst of crimes. It is the 
murder of the purest hopes. It quenches ‘the holiest aspira- 
tions, and darkens the brightness of the soul. It is the night 
of reason—the death of purity. 

If one possess a livelier fancy—a more correct judgment, 
and a better cultivated reason than any other, so much the 
more, is he bound, to use them to the glory of their giver and 
the good of society. Let him prostitute them—let him use 
them in support of vice and unbelief, and the time will come, 
when revenge will gird herself for the battle, and cause him 
to feel, that abused talents provoke the dire indignation of 
heaven, and merit the severest punishments. ADA. Le 





Wicxep conressions.—A Methodist and a Quaker, having 
stopped at a public house agreed to sleep in the same bed; the 
methodist knelt down and prayed fervently and confessed a 
long catalogue of sins. After he rose, the Quaker observed, 
“Really friend if thou art as bad as thou sayest thou art, I 
think I dare not sleep with thee.” 

—— 


EXTREME AvaRice.—A person talking of an acquaintance of 
his who was so avaracious as even to lament the prospect his 
funeral expenses, though a short time before he had been cen- 
suring one of his own relations for his parsimonious temper. 
“Now is it not strange,” continued he, “that this man would 
not take the beam out of his own eye, before he attempted the 
mote in other people’s?” “Why, so I dare say he would,” 


replied Foote, “if he was sure of selling the timber.” | 


STANZAS. 


Original. 


‘Ad perennis vite fontem 
Mens sitivit arida.”’ 
Life is indeed a dreary wilderness, 
Beset with weeds and thorns. Although awhile 
Some heavenly power the barren soil may bless, 
And in the desert bid sweet roses smile; 
Too soon, alas! their beauties pass away, 
Some worm or withering wind destroys their rich array. 


O for that land, deseribed by holy seer, 

Where all the weary may forever rest; 

W here all the good in glory shall appear, 

And none shall be by pain or care oppressed. 
Though death may here our fond affections sever, 
‘There we shall live and love in joy for ever. 


Then let us not despair, although we roam 

Poor, friendless pilgrims, in a world of pain, 

Soon shall we reach our everlasting home, 

And rest in peace and never part again. 

After a few more days of sorrow, we 

Shal! burst the fetters of mortality. J 


JE PENSE A VOUS' 


In answer to “Pensez A. Moi.” 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 





Though sorrow ‘round my stricken heart 

Hath twined her wreath of withered flow’rs, 
‘Though torn the sacred ties apart, 

Which bound my soul in happier hours, 
One chord still binds that soul to thee— 
Je pense a vous ma chere amie. 


The blissful hours l’ve pass’d with thee, 
I never, never can forget, 

Their sweet though mournful memory, 
Is clinging ’round my spirit yet; 

And thus that spirit clings to thee— 

Je pense a vous ma chere amie. e 


Though melting tones still oft I hear, 
That breathe to love their tender lay, 

No more their music charms my ear, 
Save when it tells of one away; 

Can I be happy wanting thee? 

Je pense a vous ma chere amie. 


Though absence, hopeless, long as thine, 
Might bring a change to lighter hearts, 
To one, so fond, so true as mine, 
A deeper feeling it imparts, 
My life but seems a dream of thee— 
Je pense a vous ma chere amie. 








SONG. 


Original. 


Be circled ever o’er thee 
A blue and brilliant sky! 

May flowers spring up before thee, 
As years glide gently by! 

Aud fond ones linger round thee, 
Though one may be forgot— 

But the love that erst had bound me, 
Believe it,—changeth not! 


Thine eye again may never 
Its glance of love impart, 
But here it resteth ever, 
°Tis imaged on my heart! 
Though Time’s destroying finger 
Blights all *tis laid upon; 
Affection still doth linger, 
When every hope is gone. 


And yet I cannot doubt thee, 
But will believe tliee true, 
Though mystery wrap about thee, 
Her robe of darkest hue:— 
The sunshine will seem brighter 
When thickest clouds are past— 
And the bounding heart beat lighter, 
When all is peace at last. gE. 





BREATHE NOF HER NAME, 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO M:SS T * * *, OF GEORGIA. 


Original. 
Breathe not her name in the festive ring 
Where pleasure is ever on the wing, 
And the joyous laugh, and the sportive smile, 
Wreathes woman’s ruby lips the while. 


Breathe not her name when the wine is pour’d 
In the sparkling goblet on the board, 

And men grow wild in their hours of glee, 
And feel and know that they are free. 


But when the bright stars in ether glow, 
And the earth is hush’d in sleep below; 
Then breathe her name to thyself at even, 


And loye her as love the hosts in heaven. 3.7. U. 


Y. 


NCE, AND THE ARTS. 





MEN AND THINGS. 


Original. 


The world is mine oyster.—Shakspeare. 
XI. 

It is strenuously urged by many, that every action of a man's 
life is influenced by a selfish motive; thus making the entity 
| self a paramount consideration in all its movements. This’js 
‘a doctrine to which almost any one who reflects on its ten. 
dency will reluctantly subscribe; for it subverts, not only all 
parental and filial affection, but destroys that principle of be. 
|/nevolence supposed to exist anterior to education. The ad. 
'vocates of the doctrine say that, although in the performance 
‘of an action the consciousness of self-interest, gratification, or 
| pleasure does not immediately manifest itself, still its influ- 


| ence is as great, if not greater, than any preceding action of 


| the same or a similar kind; for repetition only strengthens the 
| tendency or proneness to act, and impels the individual to it, 
|notwithstanding the performance of the action and the idea 
|of being benefitted by it are not associated in fact. That is, 
| we beget, by habit, a practice of almost involuntarily acting 
without inquiring whether we will be profitted by it or not, 
Such positions are really miserable subterfuges, and serve to 
show what lengths many will go to to sustain a favorite doc- 
trine. They are plausible, it is true; but are untenable and 
| cannot be supported by any thing that will stand the test of 
|reason; for if men act blindly and precipitately in their affairs 
with no controlling power but that of previously received im. 

| ressions, which have been pleasant to their nature, to guide 
|them, then do we assume ourselves on a level with the brute 
creation, and admit we are governed by unrestrained impulses. 

| Do these impressions constitute a judicial tribunal, and act 
independent of the sentient being who, upon the supposition 
‘of their thus acting without a knowledge of the tendency of 
the action being present at its time of performance, is entirely 
passive, and the mere creature of necessity? Calm reflection 
will show to what the admission of such a doctrine will lead 
‘us, and although it may appear to be the truth, we should ex- 
‘amine closely and without partiality its results. 

XII. 

The love of power is an active principle in the hearts of 
some men, and exerts an influence superior to that of any 
‘other. How often do we see men who are willing to sacri- 
|fice every thing to accomplish their own designs and meet 
their own ambitious views. The idea of being superior is 
| plainly discovered in their actions, and they would fain have 
| every person and thing yield implicit obedience to their man- 
dates and succomb to their avaricious desires. But gratify 
|them in their aspirations, and we soon behold their tyrannical 
dispositions manifested in works meriting the blackest con- 
demnation. In truth, as Shakespeare justly remarks, they 
'“play such fantastic tricks before high heaven as to make even 
angels weep.” Some there are whose desires for power would 
|not be gratified short of omnipotence; and could they usurp 
the throne of Deity himself, would be seen wielding the des- 
tinies of the world with rigorous severity. 

XIII. 

Happy are those who can say of a truth that they “do unto 
others as they would be done by.” Alas! for poor human na- 
ture there are but few of this class to be found; for, in conse- 
| quence of the disobedience of.our first parents and perversion 
of our natures by that circumstance, the thought never enters 
|our brains but as a matter of speculation. Conld some of the 
judgments awarded to others be reverted upon our own heads, 
how soon would we feel their destructive influences? With 
what indifference do we mete out our angry feelings to our 
fellow beings whose misfortune has rendered powerless and 
deprived of exercising means in defence of themselves. “Man’s 
inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn,” was 
the remark of one who, no doubt, had often partaken of the 
bitter cup of misfortune, and drank to the dregs of human 
misery. The remark is, alas, too true; for we every day be- 
hold man oppressing his fellow and tyrannising over him bru- 
tishly. How many now are lying in the debtor’s prisons of 
our boasted land of freedom, the victims of the avengeful ire 
| of unrelenting creditors, while their poor wives and children are 

suffering bitterly for the necessaries of life. Such oppression 

should be forbidden, for it is a poor and silly method to ob- 

tain remuneration for any thing to which we are entitled. 
XIV. 

The greatest intellectual attainments and habits afford no 
guarantee of good conduct unless backed by strong religious 
sentiment and feeling, and they only render him who is pos- 
sessed of them more dangerous than he otherwise would be. 
Without religion in the world what a state of things would 
we soon arrive to? It is this, indeed, exerts a restraining in- 
fluence over the minds of the wickedly disposed, but which, 
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if thrown off would allow full sway to the passions of the hu- 
man breast, and be productive of the most pernicious conse- 
quences. True religion is the foundation of all happiness, and 
without it civilization itself would merge into barbarism, and 
the gloom of the dark ages would obscure the light of the 
world. How anxious then should we be to perpetuate it and 
perfect it, for surely any thing that is so essential to our hap- 
piness and well being here, to say nothing of hereafter, is 
worthy of preservation. 
XV. 

When prosperity attends us how smoothly we glide along the 
current of life, gratulating ourselves upon our good fortune 
and smiling at the struggles of those less favored than our- 
selves. But let adversity with its withering influences visit 
us, how altered do we then become? how different the aspect 
of those who once caressed us and basked in the sunshine of 
our favor, and withal how cold the world feels to our touch! 
Its icy breath blows with deleterious blast over our feeble- 
ness and we quake and quail at every step we take. Obser- 
vation furnishes innumerable cases in exemplification of the 
adage that “‘when a man begins to fall every one has a 
stroke at him to make his descent the faster.” Cautious, then, 
should we be in making ourselves the subjects of flattery, or 
a target for the poisoning arrows of a cold hearted world. 

W. P. S. 


STANZAS, 


Original. 


I have said farewell in a careless tone, 
When my heart has been sad the while; 
No tear did start from its hidden cell, 
And sorrow lay wreathed by a smile. 


I have breath’d farewell when my bursting heart 
Could echo no sound save a sigh; 

Oh! years have pass’d since that parting hour, 
And quench’d is the fire of that eye: 


I have look’d farewell on the pale cold brow, 
On the cheek when its rose hue has fled; 

On the sealed brow, and the pallid smile 
That token the early dead. 


And when I list to the thrilling sound, 
My heart strings are tuned to sorrow, 
Though sunshine may gleam on life’s dark stream— 


We meet not, we meet not to-morrow! NYDIA. 


LINES FOR MUSIC. 


Original, 





Dare IT, dare I trust those eyes, love? 
Delusive—bright—so tender too— 

Dare I, dare I trust those sighs, love? 
Which eyes and sighs did make me woo. 


Dare I, dare I trust that face, love? 
Lustrous—spotless—so loving too— 
Dare I, dare I trust that grace, love? 
Which face and grace did make me woo. 


Dare T, dare I trust your heart, love? 
Mirthful—gladsome—so gen’rous tvo— 
Dare I, dare I trust your art, love? 
Which heart and art did make me woo. 


Dare I, dare I trust your voice, love? 
Birdlike—plaintive—so heavenly too— 
Dare I, dare I trust your choice, love? 
Which voice and choice did make me woo. 


Forgive me if [do not trust, love, 

Those eyes and sighs, and that heart too, 

For they to me were so unjust, love, 

That I must cease for them to woo. E. 





Surerstition.—A most singular superstition exists in the 
«epartment of the Indre, in France, that after death the soul 
ef the defunct flits about the apartment in which it took its 
departure from the body, like the butterfly, secking an aper- 
ture toescape to heaven; and, therefore, when any one is con- 
sidered in the last agonies, every vessel, containing water, | 
milk or any other liquid, is removed carefully, for fear the | 


passing spirit should fall into it, and thus be prevented from | 


reaching its eternal place of rest. 
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Caxtuaripes.—M. V. Manons has cammunicated to the lyse philosophically those facts, to determine what results they || 
Academy at Brussells, that on the morning of the sixteenth might have produced under different circumstances, or to 
of June last after considerable heat, a sudden cooling of the || learn whether or not they would invariably give the same re- 
atmosphere took place, and a dense black cloud appeared to-|| sults from like circumstances. No such speculative design is 
wards the zenith. It kept its place some time; and then dis- apparent in the records they have left behind them. On the 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘“‘Shah Ghebal, an eastern tale.’*— Marble for the Monument,” No. XXV. 
and “Evening Thoughts,” by Floardo, are filed for publication. Several 
poetical effusions are on our table, which have not yet been examined. 
Some of the articles referred to Jast week, will be found in to-day’s 
paper; the authors of the remainder may now read their doom. 

It is not possible for us to form an idea as to what ‘’ Humedas”’ means, his 
first communication we said nothing about, because we supposed he had 
rather not have his piece noticed as being declined, we are the judges in 
the matter, and now we say that, “Fleecy clouds’? is peremptorily de- 
clined.— Shocking accidents,’ we cannot publish, they belong to a spe- 
cies of literature we do not admire, Laertes will therefore excuse us. 

“ Hunter,” is unguarded in his manner of expression; we go against intem- 
perance heart and hand, and hesitate not to say, that the heartless wretch 
who could treat the amiable partner of his bosom in the manner describ- 
ed, is hardly fit for the companionship of fiends; he will doubtless meet 
his reward. 

The following ‘are respectfully declined; “* Spring morning.””—“ Darkness 
visible,” (we think itis, the ink is so invisible that we can searcely 
make out the title.)—.4 dream,” (too visionary.) —*70 S.”°—** Anna’s 
pledge.”’—“To a lady six feet high.””—“ Two lovers meeting.” 
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History.—The doings of men connected with governments, 
great events and changes effected upon the carth—chronolo- 
gically arranged, would seem to constitute what is termed his- 
tory; and a record of these, unadulterated by speculation, or 
so phistical reasoning for the purpose of some specific results, | 
may be considered as the most perfect and pure. Russell in 
his history of modern Europe makes the following remarks 
upon this subject: “In history, as in all other sciences, it is 
necessary to set certain limits to our inquiries, if we would 
proceed with certainty and, where utility more than curiosi- 
ty is our object, we must even contract these boundaries. We 
must not on!y confine ourselves to those periods where truth 


\iollowed by some civil or political consequence, which pro- 
duced some alteration in the government or the manners of 
ithe people; and even of such events, we should be more par- 
ticularly attentive to those which continue to operate upon 
our present, civil, or political system.” 

In the study of the sciences in these latter days, men do 
not seem willing to set bounds to their inquiries; nothing 





the age, and if the position Russell has taken be correct, and 
history is to be regarded as a science and philosophically ex- 
amined, must not the student be allowed to pursue his exami- 


that he has drawn correct conclusions? Considered 
\light, will not history become the most intricate and perplex- 
jing thing in the world? Filled with speculation, may it not be- 


come involved in unprofitable controversies which may be| 
| 


{multitude of rubbish which every man has equal right with 


|avow his own conclusions, and perhaps he is like his fellows, 


|| would be pleased to say something upon the subject and throw | 
his views into the common stock, thereby rendering the mat-|| style which will gain eminence for the publisher. 


|ter more perplexing still. Thus instead of his labors being of| 
iservice in the enlightment of those who might follow, they 





|may arise to darken the pages of history than has ever trou- 
| bled the Christian religion. 

Ilistory as a record of facts, and taken in its true accepta- 
|tion seems to be a something distinct from what is generally | 
called science, and though we may talk of the philosophy cf 
history as we would talk of the philosophy of truth, or the phi-| 
losophy of real life, yet philosophical history is a different | 
thing, and requires to be established not upon a regular and| 
uninterrupted chain of occurrences, but as all philosophy is | 
established, upon principles, which must correspond under all, 
similar cirenmstances and be productive of similar results, | 
and wide indeed must be the range of principles that would | 





gather up the deeds and doings of men into a philosophical | 
any thing. 

When men first began to collect the facts which occurred, | 
into some sort of historical order, they did not attempt to ana- | 





appeared. At the same moment an immense number of can- contrary a regular series of facts, almost without oomnitent| 


tharides covered the plants and trees; and in forwarding some || forms the model of history bequeathed by the world’s first his- j onEROE any. 


of them for the inspection of the Academy, he asks whether |!torians to their immediate posterity. Causes and effects sci- 


it be not likely that the cloud was composed of these’ same 
cantharides, 


|entifically arranged were the lcast of their considcration, nor 


short of thorough investigation will suit the improvements of, 


nations until every difficulty is removed and he is satisfied |) 
in this}, 


/earried on until private opinion, which unfortunately has been ! 

. ; . i 
\set up for real history in too many instances, may be about || 
the most that posterity will be in possession of? and from a) 


janother to add to—the student of history wi!l be obliged to/| 
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make deductions from a course of reasoning upon the subjects 
before them, for the benefit of those who were to succeed 
them; with them philosophical history was unknown, nor was 
such in existence until the pedantry of their erudite succes- 
sors, displayed itself in their records, enveloping the facts and 
circumstances of history in a routine of logical inferences at 
once delusive and perplexing; conventional formulas, fortui- 
tively succeeded, and the facts of history were used by some 
as but little more than the materials from which its phil- 
osophical arrangements and conclusions were made, depart- 
ures from truth resulted, and mot unfrequently the research 
of the modern traveller, contradicts the tenets of received 
history. 

Into the same errors moderns have gradually and insensibly 
fallen, 

The value of true history can scarcely be calculated, it is 
the chain which connects age with age and forms into a bro- 
therhood, as it were the different generations of men that follow 
each other upon the great theatre of being; properly speaking 
it in the simple chronicle of events with the causes that gave 
them existance; and when the historian usurps the place of 
the philosopher, and by a course of reasoning, forms a judge- 
ment upon the past upon what the future may be, indulges 
more or less in speculation and departs from his true path, 
for his philosophying is at most but the views of an individu- 
al, which are but little more likely to be true than false, and 
may suit the occasion or not as the ever changing vicisitudes 
of life may determine, 

Hume in his history of England, frequently indulged in a 
perfeetly useless and unmeaning cant’upon the christian relig- 
ion, and whatever else his philosophy, or rather hls prejudice 
inclined him to controvert or redicule, whether it deserved it 
or not, did not escape his envidious insinuations. An oppor- 


can be ascertained, but to those events chiefly which were || tunity of giving a false coloring to the events he is called opon 


to record is dangerous in the hands of the partial historian, 
and what historian is not partial’ There is a great deal of 
false philosophy in the world, this encorporated with history 
would have its bad effects; and to prevent the like it would be 
|| well to prescribe the historian’s duty and define properly what 
| history is. 

Our views upon this subject, we are aware, are not orthodox 
in every particular; and we are also aware, that it is the boast 
of many, that modern history is “associated with philosophy.” 
In such company history will doubtless assume high ground 
and appear a learned thing: but will the simple hearted be able 
to understand it? We hope sincerely the brotherhood may 
not be attended with unpleasant consequences, 


Sournern Lirerany Messencer.—We have just received the 
| numbers for Febuary and March they are eqnal if not superior 
to any of their predecessors in point of literary merit. The 
Messenger is doing much for the reputation of the South, as 
well as throwing an influence into the common stock of the 
|country. Mr. White who is the present Editor has given 
proof of his ability to manage a periodical of the kind; he has 
secured the assistance of some of the best and most popular 
writers of the day, and their contributions are printed in a 





Inthe March issue there is a paper of no ordinary merit on 
‘the subjects of comparative Philosophy, and the importance 


| may increase the circle of the labyrinth, until more scepticism || of the study of foreign languages, especially of the Classic 


Tongues, written by Francis Lieber Professoror of History 
|in the South Carolina College and addressed to the Honorable 
| Albert Gallatin. 

In these numbers are many compositions of sterling worth 
‘as well productions in light literature which are interesting. 
‘The poetic contributions with but few exceptions aie of a 
| high order. 


Marxe Monrnty.—Mr. Gilman has given us a most excellent 
|number for March. We have read it with true pleasure and 
| would be gratified if we could hand him over a few good sub- 
'seribers. This magazine is alse patronised by some of the 





| ablest authors in this country, and assumes a high station in 


‘literature. May its course be onward until it reaches the 


| summit of prosperity and then may it remain there. 


| Now Mr. Gilman a word for your private ear, you say 
“you like the ‘Monument’ too well to dispense with its visits 





‘three wecks out of four weeks,” and if we had the bringing 


|| of it, you should not complain, and if Messicurs Postmasters 
| do not learn better manners they will fall heir to a few bles. 


| sings trom us both, The Monument is mailed for you every 
| week and placed inside the Baltimore Post Office, further we 





A late author has stated, that there are in London, England, 
eight hundred thousand persons, whe never attend any religi 


iwas it regarded as any portion of their duty or interest to } ous worship. 
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‘Spain, and the three knights who commanded it made pri- 
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THE KISS OF THE HAND. 
A LEGEND OF BRITTANY. 
Every one is familiar with the name of Jane de Montfort. 
Every one knows with what intrepidity this heroine of the 
fourteenth century, that age of heroines, maintained the rights 
of her husband and child in the celebrated contest between 
the counts of Montfort and Blois for the duchey of Bretagn 
Bat a fact with which every one is not familiar is, that the 
warlike countess, in displaying the manly qualities which as- 
tonished her contemporaries, lost none of the virtues or graces 
of her sex; and the knights of Bretagne and England, when 
they saw her pass in front of their ranks, with her son in 
her arms, attended by her page, or seated in the halls of he 
castle, her golden crown on her head and her stately hound ar 
her feet, thought her as beautiful as her enemies did terriblet 
when she dashed among them on her war-horse, helm on 
head, battle-axe in hand and lance in rest. Consequently the, 
good countess had as many admirers as partisans, and did as 
much execution at home with her large dark eyes and golden 
hair, as among her enemies with the redoubatble battle-sword 
of her husband. Be it observed, however, to the honor of our 
heroine, that her lovers never gained aught but their sighs 
and the good lance-strokes bestowed in her name on her ad- 
versaries, the only sufferers by this innocent gallantry. Of 
all her adorers, the goodliest among the goodly and the most 
ardent among the ardent, was Walter de Mauny, the flower 
of English chivalry. 
His renown and his services placed him in the first rank 
among her followers. The very day of his arrival at Henne- 
bond he adopted her colors—the next he declared her the lady 











gates of the town, and hurry on at full speed toward the camp 
of Charles de Blois, and she could see that the knight who 
rode foremost wore her colors. 

For half an hour the hostile camp was hid in clouds of 
dust, from which helmet and cuirass, lance and battleaxe, 


c,|| gleamed out fitfully. Soon the clouds and the confusion cen- 


tered on one point, on the tents of Don Louis and his Span- 
iards. At last the disorder was succeeded by a single cry—a 
shout of victory—and the same horsemen who had crossed the 
plain an hour before, were returning. But their ranks were thin- 
ned and the gazers viewed them with anxious and fearful eyes. 

“How many men have you lost?” asked the cavaliers who 
received them at the gate of Hennebond. 

“Ten,” answered the first who entered. 

“And how many the Spaniards?” 

“All! Bretagne for the good countess!” 

And the squadron galloped toward the castle. Jeanne ap- 
peared as soon as the drawbridge was lowered, casting around 
her curious and anxious glances. The first knight she saw 
was Walter de Mauny, covered with blood and dust. He 
alighted, caused the ranks to be opened, and Jeanne saw the 
three prisoners, still girt with the chains and cords which 
were to have been the means of their punishment. 

“Brethren in arms,” said Gauthier, “tell the countess who 
rescued you.” 

They pointed him out. ; 

Then she advanced a step toward him, he kneeled down 
and kissed her hand in presence of all the knights. But when 
he attempted to rise, his strength failed him, and he signed to 





of his thoughts—the next he avowed ‘his passion before all his squire to support him, the blood gushing out from under 
the assembled knights, and not a day passed that he did not his cuirass. 


break a lance or slay an enemy in honor of her. And he had 


“Holy Mother! you are wounded, fair sir!” exclaimed the 


his reward. When she went to battle it was he who handed || C°Utess, raising him herself, and stanching the blood with 
her her arms; when she needed succour it was he who flew to|| her own scarf. 


her rescue; and when, after the conflict, she alighted from her 
steed, it was he who gave her his hand to cross the draw- 
bridge of her castle; and one day, when the fair warrior was 


wounded by a stroke which Mauny had no time to parry, it ter,’ 


“Tis nothing,” said Walter, recoverning himself immedi- 
ately, and binding the scarf around hjs body, “this is more 
than sufficient to cure me by to-morrow, and on the day af- 
> he added in a low tone, “I pledge myself to drive all 


was he who received her in his arms, and bore her thus to the || Your enemies away from the walls of Hennebond, if you will 


fortress. 

If the chevalier, emboldened by these favors, ever ventured 
to sue for any others, the name of the count of Montfort dur- 
ing his life, and afterward the crape which fluttered on the 
helmet of the noble widow, were sufficient to remind him 
that, as the wife had lived for her husband, the widow would 
live for her infant alone. Still Walter de Mauny once obtain- 
ed a more brilliant and a more tender reward, and to under- 
stand its value we must remember that we are speaking, not 
of the court of Louis the fourteenth, but of the manners of 
Brittany, in the severest and purest of the ages of chivalry. 


It was morning. The countess was preparing her knights|| playing on the harp. Mrs. Long had several daughters to} 
for battle by a hasty repast in one of the halls of her castle|| dispose of, and Mr. Short was a bachelor well to do in the 


of Hennebond. The flower of her army was around. They 
were rising from table, and the knights, elevating their large 
goblets, were pledging their brave amazon and she her son in 
return, when a squire entered the hall in great agitation. 

“What is the matter?” said all the guests, as with one ac- 
cord. 

The squire answered, that the detachment which had been ' 
expected from Auvay had been surprised by Don Louis, of 


soners, and that they would be put to death unless Hennebond 
was surrendered within one hour. 

My three brave knights put to death!” repeated Jeanne, 
rising and casting round her a bold and indignant glance, as 
if to ask the heart of all her followers; “shall they indeed be 
put to death?” 

“No!”—a voice which the countess recognised, and which 
our readers will recognise too, was the first to exclaim. “No! 
they shall not die! I swear it by my good sword, and by 
yourself, madam!” 

And Mauny bowed low before her, and drew his long blade 
from the scabbard. ‘The others followed his example, and a 
sweet smile thanked them. But Mauny saw, or fancied, thet | 
that smile was more tender for him than for his comrades, | 
and feeling inspired by even such slight preference— | 

“Madam,” said he, with a look more eloquent than his | 
words, “what will you give to him who shall bring you your 
three captive knights, safe and sound, within one hour?” 

A slight blush tinged the countess’s cheek, then turning to 
Walter, but without raising her eyes, “I will give him my 
hand to kiss,” she answered. 


|| you shocking man! Mr. Short,—you’ve no taste, no feeling.” || 


but vouchsafe me on the cheek what you have granted me on 
the hand?” 

The countess answered by a smile, which was equivalent || 
toa promise. But she freed herself from it the next day by 
going in person to fire Charles’s camp, and driving him away 
before Mauny recovered from his wound. __[N. Y. Mirror. 


HOOKING A BACHELOR!!! 
“Don’t you think my daughter Zephyrina is a very fine | 
figure?” said Mrs. Long, the other evening, to Mr. Short, as | 
she was setting beside him on the sofa, and Zephyrian was 





world. Ilis temper was a little crabbed, and his wit a little 
sarcastic; but Mrs. Long had danghters to marry, the eldest 
| of whom Zephyrina, was none of the youngest. Her precise 
age we do not know, and if we did, it would not be polite to | 
mention it. “Don’t you think my daughter Zephyrina is a 

very fine figure?” said Mrs. Long, with a glance of maternal | 
‘satisfaction. ‘“Umph!” muttered Mr. Short, as he tapped his | 
snuff box the third time, “very much like the figure five I 
think!” “A figure five!” said Mrs. Long, a little mortified, || 
though she knew the disposition of Mr.Short. “A figure five, 

do you say, Mr. Short? Oh, now you must be thinking of) 
your interest table, compare my daughter Zephyrina to a | 
figure five! Fie, fie, on you, Mr. Short, you’ll never get mar- || 
| ried as long as you live.” “If I don’t it will be no fault of| 
yours, Mrs. Long,” said Mr. Short, as he threw a long pinch | 
of snuff up his nose. “True, true,” said Mrs. Long, with a | 
look of great kindness, “I take an interest in the welfare of | 
my neighbors; and like to see all the single gentlemen provid- | 
ed for. “Don’t you think that Zephyrina plays the harp and | 
sings with a great deal of taste?” “I think her execution is| 
uncommon.” “I am glad you approve it, Mr. Short.” “I did | 
not say I approved it, Mrs. Long, I merely said *twas uncom. || 


mon—very much like the noise of two cats in a gutter.” “Oh 





“But I can hear very sensibly, Mrs. Long,” putting his fingers in | 
'his ears. “You've no music in your soul,” as Handmill says. 
\“That cursed noise has driven it all out. Zephyrina’s voice | 
'| is not exactly in tune to night, but I think she plays and sings | 


|remarkably well, for one of her age; don’t you, Mr. Short?” | 


In five minutes she saw a body of knights pass through the 









ing, but she is no chicken.” “As true as I am alive, Mr, 


Short, she is only nine——” “And twenty, Mrs. Long! 
Well, I am not a judge of these matters, but I should say—» 
“She looks ten years older than she really is. She has a very 
womanly look for one of her age—don't you think she has, 
Mr. Short?” “Umph! I think she has some resemblance to a 
woman.” “She was as forward at fifteen, though I say it, ag 
most girls at twenty-five.” “I hate your forward chits.” “But 
you don’t understand me, Mr. Short! I mean she was as for. 
ward in womanly accomplishments, and in a womanly ap- 
pearance.” “Qh, as to the appearance, I could swear she has 
been a woman these dozen years.” 


Dancing was now proposed, and as Mr. Short protested 
against the shaking the foot, even though Zephyrina was ready 
to be his partner, Mrs. Long still entertained him with the ac. 
complishments of her daughter. “Don’t you admire Zephy. 
rina’s dancing?” “TI can’t say that I am a judge of those 
small matters, Mrs. Long.” “You’re too modest, Mr. Short,” 
“It is a rare fault, Mrs. Long.” “Observe with what grace 
she moves. I really think she dances remarkably, for one of 
her age, don’t you think so, Mr. Short?” “Umph! I think 
she dances much better than the elephant. In fact the elephant 
is avery clumsy dancer.” “Fie, fie,on you! Mr. Short, to 
compare my daughter Zephyrina to a four legged beastess,” 
“Why, that is not her fault, you know, ma’am.” “Whose 
fault?” “Why, your daughter’s that she was’nt made a beastess 
too, as you call the elephant.” “I hope no insinuations, Mr, 
Short.” “Oh Lord!no ma’am. I hav’nt an insinuating turn.” 
“Don’t you think Zephyrina is just about the right height?” 
I think she is rather long.” “Do you indeed, Mr. Short. 1 
hope you don’t think it an objection?” “Objection! no; oh by 
no means—she may be long—ay, as long as she pleases—I 
have no objection.” “I am glad to hear you say so, Mr. 
Short. Zephyrina is certainly rather tall of her age” «] 
hate a bean pole!” “How your mind is always wandering 
from that point Mr. Short. If I talk of music, you talk of 
cats in the gutter; if I speak of a lady’s dancing, you talk of 
the movements of an elephant; if I speak of a tall young wo- 
man, you instantly fly to a bean pole.” “That is my misfor. 
tune, Mrs. Long.” “Well, well, every body must have their 
little peculiarity. Did I ever show you my daughter Zephy- 
rina’s drawings?” “Of beer or cider?” “What are you think. 
ing of, Mr. Short.” “Why, I don’t pretend to know, I’m sure 
ma’am.” “I speak about Zephyrina’s drawing, and you talk 
about beer and cider. I mean her drawings of birds and 
flowers, Mr. Short.” “Oh—ay—yes I understand you.” “Just 
step to this table, Mr. Short, and we can examine them to 
more advantage. There! what do you think of that, Mr. 


|Short?” “That’s a beautiful crow!” “A crow! ha! ha! ha! a 


crow! Why what in the world can you be thinking of? 
That’s a robin red breast.” “Well, I dare say it is, now you 
mention it, Mrs. Long—but I really took it to be a crow. 
The truth is, these things should always have the names 
written underneath.” “So I told Zephyrina—but la! she said 
they’d speak for themselves.” “Caw! caw! I beg your pardon 
ma’am, that’s the note of a crow, and now I recollect you 
said this was a robin red breast!” “This was one of Zephy- 
rina’s first attempts: the next is more perfect. Lwuok at this, 
Mr. Short,” turning over a leaf. “Whata pretty looking gos- 
ling.”’ “Oh! murder! Mr. Short—I thought you was a man 
of more taste.” “I admire a young goose, well stuffed and 
roasted.” “But I mean in dancing.” “Did you ever see me 
drawing a cork, Mrs. Long.” “Nonsense! now you've got 
from beer and cider to corks. <A gosling indeed! Why this 
isa goldfinch, Mr. Short.” “Iam very glad you informed me, 


| Mrs. Long, for my taste in painted birds is so small that I 


took that to be a gosling.” ‘Ah what’s here? A codfiish, as 
I’m alive, and a charming onc it is.” “Oh, Mr. Short, Mr. 
Short, how, can you be so stupid? That’s a butterfly.” “Is 
that a butterfly!’ Mrs. Long, do you say upon your honor, 
that codfish is a butterfiy?” “Fie! fie! Mr. Short; I’ve as good 
a mind as ever I had to eat, not to show you another thing: 
You have no taste in ornithology. Perhaps you wiil like the 
flowers better. Is’nt that beautiful?” “What, that cabbage. 
I never could abide a cabbage.” “Cabbage! oh shocking! call 
that rose a cabbage.” “Is that a rose?” “Indeed it is a 
damask rose; Jook at this, Mr. Short.” “What! that mullen 
well, that is pretty, must confess—it’s as natural as life.” 
“That’s a carnation, Mr. Short.” “Oh! a carnation is it; well, 
I dare say you're right—yes it must be a carnation, now I 
think of it.’ “Zephyrina dear, entertain Mr. Short a few mo- 
ments while I——” “Ill take my leave Mrs. Long, good 





|“Umph! ay—for that matter, she is indeed rather old to| 





“Chevaliers!” cried Mauny, bandishing his long sword, 
“chevaliers! the bravest wins it! and the Bretagne for the good 


jlearn.” “Old! Mr. Short?” “Ay, madam! you know they 





night.” Mr. Short took his leave, and Mrs. Long declared to 
her daughter Zephyrina that she thought that any further at- 























learn these things much better in their younger days.” “How || tempt to catch the crabbed old bachelor would be labor thrown 


countess!” replied the others, hastening to arms. old do you take my daughter, Zephyrina to be, Mr. Short?” || away; and that she would presently bait her hook for some 


Jcanne repaired to a window which overlooked the plain. |) “Lord ma’am, how should I know! I was not at the christen- il smaller fry. 
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THE SAVIOUR, 


That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith be wont at heaven’s high council table 
To sit, the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside; and, here with us to be, 
Forsook the courts of everlastihg day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay— 
Hail, Son of the Most High, heir of both worlds, 
Queller of Satan! on thy glorious work : 
- Now entered, and begun save! mankind”—Milton. 


There are many events connected with this world’s history 
that attract the gaze of admiring observers with more than 
ordinary interest. The successive rise and fall of kingdoms 








MuscuLaR STRENGTH OF MAN AS AFFECTED BY DIET.—A se- 
ries of experiments has lately been made in France with 
a view of determining the effect of gelatine as an article 
of diet; in the course of which, as we learn from a paper 
read at the Academy of Arts and Sciences, Paris, the follow- 
ing results were obtained, It must be observed thut galatine 
is the jelly extracted from animal substances by boiling them 
in water; and M. Edwards, by whom the experiments alluded 
to were made, considers isinglass as pure gelatine: but it was 
ascertained that, though highly nutritious under certain cir- 
cumstances, it resembled bread and some other articles in 


and empires, from the days of Nimrod, and the rearings of being unable to sustain life by itself alone. Bread and gela- 


proud Babel, till days of the potent Cwsars, and the final sub- 


tine together form a nutritious aliment, but they are insuffi- 


yersion of imperial Rome, are circumstances that fill us at cient to sustain the vigor of the body in a proper manner. 
once with admiration and wonder. But we are particularly When however, gelatine is flavored by the sapid and odor- 
led to admire the distinguished philosophers, statesmen, and ||US Parts of meat, it then possesses highly nutritive qualities, 
heroes, who appeared most conspicious in these events, and and not only fully sustains the animal powers, but occasions 


Sicna Revencr.—From 1814 to 1818. during the Bank - 
mania in the great West when every village and hamlet 
boasted its little monster,—one of these public accomodations 
sprung up in Mount Vernon, Ohio, under the cognomen of 
“Owl Creek Bank,” taking its name from a small but beauti- 
ful stream passing through the village called “Owl Creek.” 

The affairs of the bank went on swimmingly for a short 
time, but a short time only,—like all the neighboring institu- 
tions of money representations it was declared insolvent. A 
morning or two after this importent fact had come to light 
a mysterious looking person, wrapped up to his eyes ina 
cloak, presented himself at the counter of the bank, tendering 
some of the bills, and demanding in a serious manner its re- 
demtion in gold or silver. He was told that the bank had 
neither—he then demanded eastern funds—no Eastern funds 
on hand, was the brief reply. “Can you,” says the mysteri- 
ous person. “Give me tolerably well executed counterfeit 


as 215 ae 


whose grave counsels and intrepid valor could even accom- 
plish the world’s revolution. These have been immortalized 
by the poets of their age; their deeds have been sung, and the 
sound has reached this distant period, and will be heard, in 
all probability, till the end of time. But while multitudes 
seem to engage with decp-toned interest in counting over 
those deeds of human greatness—in contemplating the scenes 


their greater developement. In the courss of his experiments, 
M. Edwards availed himself of the dynamometer, a little in- 
strument consisting ofa steel-spring coiled into a spiral, which, 


notes on solvent bond? I would prefer them to this trash.” 
This was a home thrust not to be submitted to. “Out of the 
|bank you insulting puppy.” ‘Hold! Imay have made some 





if pressed upon with all the force a person possesses, becomes 
compressed: the degree to whichthis is efected being pointed 
out by an index It was ascertained in this manncr that, du: 
ring the first half of the day, the muscular strength is con- 


of blood and carnage, that so deeply stain the history of an- tinually increasing, while during the other half, it is progres. 
cient ages—or in musing over the melancholy ruins of an- sively diminshing; and that this developement of the bodily 
cient granducr—comparatively few turn aside to gaze but || POWers was the natural process of the animal system. Another 
once on the tragic, yet glorious scene of Calvary! How true || 8"! of experiments was tried with a view of estimating the 
the divine declaration relative to the suffering Saviour. “He muscular force immediately before breakfast, and immediately 
was despised and rejected of men.” Here is one whose fame || “ter that meal, The mean result of eight days trial upon the 
the heathen poets, never sung—the merit of whose deeds they || $*™° individual was as follows:—78 8-10 degrees before break- 
never knew;—one, though of humble birth, and reared in ob- fast, and 80 5-10 degrees immediately after it. The meal 
scurity; though once the butt of Jewish malice, and the sport consisted of a cup of chocolate, it was found that a diminution 
of Roman cruelty; whose wisdom, whose power, the glory of|| two degrees was occasioned by the alteration. On sugar 
whose deeds infinitely surpassed that of all others, and whose || being added to the water the effect was the same though not 
kingdom shali flourish when the glory of every empire shall || ite so decided. The chocolate, prepared with sugar, and the 
have faded, and their memory long retired into oblivion’s||C¥Stomary quantity of water, was now substituted, which 
deepest shades. created an additional degree of strength, amounting to 3 7-10 

In whatever relation we view this glorious personage—at degrees. The chocolate and bread were therefore the sole nu- 
whatever period we contemplate his character, his humility, || ous properties of the meal. Common broth was next adopt- 
his meekness, his fortitude, in the most trying circumstances, || @4 @8 @ diet; and first the effects of warmth were ascertain. 
together with his stupendous miracles, and placid resignation ed distinct from that of the broth itself. Eight ounces of wa- 
in the most extreme suffering—all, all constrain us to acknow- || et were drunk at the temperature of 104 degrees Fahrenheit 
ledge, with feclings not at all in character with those of his ||*2¢ ordiaary temperature at which broth is taken. he dy- 








mistake; am I right in supposing myself in the office of the 
Owl Greek Bank?” “Yes sir,” “I have then my revenge for 
the loss of my money—lI have just shot your President,”— 
throwing on the counter from under his cloak a large hooting 
Oul. 


VEGETABLE CuRlosity.—There is not, perhaps, among the 
numerous examples that occur of the provident economy of 
natur¢, in the vegetable part of the creation a more remarka- 
ble instance of contrivance adapted to circumstances, and of 
means suited to the end, than what is evidently displayed in 
a plant which is commonly met with in Ceylon and other 
islands of the east, which has obtained the appropriate name 
of the pitcher plant. Being the inhabitant of a tropical cli- 


| mate and found on the most dry and stony situations. Nature 


has furnished it with the means of an ample supply of mois- 
ture, without which it would have withered and perished, 
To the footstalk of cach leaf, near the base, is attacked a kind 
of bag shaped like a pitcher, of the same color as the leaf in 
the early stage of its growth, but changing with age toa 
redish purple. It is girt round with an obiique band or hoop, 
and covered with a lid neatly fitted and moveable on a kind 
of hinge or strong fibre, which passing over the handle, con. 
nects the vessel with the leaf. By the shrinking or contract- 


enemies, “Truly this was the son of God.” 

However infidelity may jeer and ridicule, the truly wise 
will ever esteem it the world’s highest glory to acknowledge 
him their Saviour and Redeemer. How heart-cheering to 
him whose frail bark, for many years, has been promiscuously 
driven upon life’s tempestuous sea is the gracious recollection, 
that there is a Saviour—that he who once bled on Calvary 
has become “a hiding place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest!” Or, when in life’s journey the way-worn pil- 
grim is called to traverse. 


“Scorching sands beneath a hostile sky,” 


O how joyful the intelligence that the same Saviour has be- 
come “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land!” And 
because the bards of antiquity have not made him the theme 
of their song, is he therefore without praises? Go, ask the 
morning stars that sang together when the Eternal reared 
“creation’s mighty fabric,” and gave motion to the stupen- 
dous orbs that prepetually climb the high hill of heaven! Go, 
ask the sun, that cometh forth from the chambers of the east 
as a strong man to run a race! Or, when darkness has 
thrown her gloomy mantle around the earth, and all things 
are hushed to death-like stillness, go, take thy station in the 
circle, of the heavens, and listen to the music of the chiming 
spheres that surround thee! Go, listen to the rush of the 
mighty cataract, “whose voice, like dreadful thunder, strikes 


of the gentle stream, as it winds its way through the vernal 
lawn. Go, listen to the roar of angry ocean, when roused 
from her slumbers by the rude tempest; or, at thy pastimes 
mark the low whisper of the gentle breeze as it passes through 
the forest boughs! In a word, go ask the vast universe of 
God; and then return, and in wisdom ask, which of all his 
works do not praise him? 

From the .time of the Saviour’s triumphant entrance into 
Jerusalem, when the multitudes that went before and that 


followed cried, saying, “Hosanna to the Son of David!” the||“The maxim,” says Dr. Chalmers, “is one of the weightiest || 








‘the sense in accents deep and long;” or, to the s eae 
P o> oF, oft murmur || directions. ‘The 


namometer showed that the muscular power had been dimin- 
ished 3 3-10 degrees by the heat, in addition to that produced 
by the water simply. The effect of good broth, even at this tem- 
perature was found to increase the force of the body six or eight 
degrees. The general conclusion established by these exper- 
iments are thgt the muscular force of strong men is increased 
after a moderate and wholesome meal; on the contrary, per- 
sons who are weak from illness, old age, or youth, or by their 
sex, lose strength directly after a meal. This elevation or 
depression of the powers immediately after taking food must 
be distinguished from the subsequent efiect of the digestion, — 
an operation which concentrates the bodily energy towards 
the stomach, and, consequently, counterbalances the previous 
effect. The dynamometer indicates the difference between 
these opposed forces: this difference is less among weak than 
among strong persons. In an experiment on the inmates of'| 
one of the Paris hospitals, it was ascertained that soup com- 





| posed of gelatine, instead of diminishing the strength of| 


weak persons as the whole meal does, gave an increase to | 
the men of two degrees, and to the women of three; and, by | 
using a double quantity of gelatine (4 oz.), a further increase 
of strength was afforded. [Penny Magazine. - 





The approach of warm weather begins to revive the zeal | 
of the horticulturist, and we find the subject engaging the 
attention of the lovers of this enchanting pursuit in various 
hyacinth’s bell, as it trembles in the breeze, 
and the gay crocus have beckoned forth the florists who are 
anticipating a reward of their pastime, so innocent and yet 
so absorbing. We are pleased to find that the Saturday exhi- 
bitions of our own Horticultural Society at the room corner 
of North and Fayette streets, are to be resumed, and promise 
ourselves many a treat in viewing the specimens of fruit and 
flowers furnished by its members, [ American. 





“Education,” says Burke, “is the cheap defence of nations.” 


Church on earth has responded, “Blessed is he that cometh in || occular sayings which has ever fallen from any of the seers 
the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” And, in||or sages of our land.” As to its author, he says:—His was ‘than from real ones. 
the apocalyptic visions, the countless multitudes that compose || the wisdom of intuition; so that without formal developement 
the Church triumphant are heard to cry, as the voice of many || or the aid of logical process, he often by a single glance, as 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thundering, “Hallelujah! || in the case before us, made the dsscovery of a great principle, 


the Lord God omnipotent reigneth! Amen. Hallelujah! 
[Christain Advocate. 


and by asingle word memorably and feliciously expressed 
it.” 





|ing of this fibre, the lid is drawn open when the weather is 
'showery, or dew falls, which would appear to be just contrary 
‘to what usually happens in nature, though the contraction is 
| probably occasioned by the hot and dry atmosphrre, and the 
| expansion does not take place till the moisture has fallen and 
saturarted the pitcher. When this is the case, the cover falls 
down, and it closes so firmly as to prevent any evaporation 
|from taking place. The water having gradually absorbed 
‘through the handle into the footstalk of the leaf and susten- 
‘ance to the plant. As soon as the pitchers are exhausted, the 
lids open to admit whatever moisture may fall; and when the 
| plant has produced its seed, and the dry season fairly sets in, 
‘it withers with all the covers the pitcher standing open. 
es ae] 


| Power or macination.—An honest New England farmer 
| started on every cold day in winter, with his sled and oxen 
‘into the forest a halfa mile from home, for the purpose of 
‘chopping a load of wood, Having felled a tree, he drove the 
team alongside, and commenced chopping it up. By an un. 
‘lucky hit he brought the whole hit of the axe across his foot, 


|| with a sliding stroke. ‘The immense gash so,alarmed him as 


‘nearly to deprive him of all his strength. He felt the warm 
‘blood filling his shoe. With great difficulty he succeeded 
in rolling himeelf’on the sled and started the oxen for home. 
| As soon as he reached the door he called eagerly for help. 
\Ilis terrified wife and daughter with much effort succeeded 
in lifting him into the house, as he was wholly unable to help 
|himself, saying his foot was nearly severed from his leg. 
‘He was laid carefully on the bed, groaning all the while 
‘very bitterly. THis wife hastily prepared dressings and re. 
|moved shoe and sock, expecting to see a desperate wound 
when lo! the skin was not even broken. Before going out in 
‘the morning he had wrapped his foot in red flannel to protect 
‘them from the cold: the gash laid this open to his view, and 
‘he thought it flesh and blood. His reason not correcting the 
mistake all the pain and loss of power which attends a real 


| wound followed. Men often buffer mote from imaginary evils 





A man was boasting of his knowledge of the world, a wag 
jin company asked him if he had ever been in Algebra? 1 
cannot exactly tell, says he, but I think I once passed it in 
the coach. 
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; Two gentlemen named Leacock and Veitch ascended on the || 
28th of November last to the top of the Peak of Teneriffe. 
The. time occupied in the exploit, which was undertaken in 
opposition to the advice of the guide and every one else, was 
only a day. The gentlemen went into the crater and collect- 
||ed specimens of seriw@ and sulpher; and whilst on the top of 
|| the highest point; one of them lost his cap. One would sup. 
|| pose that it must have required a drop of the crater to induce 
A weary journey hast thou past, men in their senses, we will not say sober, to enter upon an 
And won thy way to me at last, ’ || enterprise so fraught with danger and devoid of benefit, at a 
Silent and trusty friend? \' season of the year when the peak was covered with snow and 
I bear thee from the crowd apart, j|ice. It would have been rather awkard if the gentleman 
And press thee to my beating heart, whose cap flew off had been sent in pursuit of it by some un- 
There let thy wanderings end. || lucky gust, yet such a result might have been regarded as far 
| from improbable, The owner of a life so needlessly exposed 
Saeregto all bat me that onal, || for the gratification of idle curiosity, must think it scarcely 
For me.alone those lines reveal, '| worth keeping, and in doing so would not place too small a 
A page of good or ill; 


| value upon it. American. 
I care not yet to break the charm; value mpon i [ 
we a = — Love MAKEs A PAINTER.—Matkys was a blacksmith at Ant- 
messenger be still; || wrep, but dared to love the beautiful daughter of a painter. 
{ 


TOA LETTER FROM ABROAD. 
Poor wanderer! whence comest thou, 
With garments soil’d, and way-born brow, 
"And many a foreign stain; 

Bear’st thou beneath thy folded leaf, 
Or tidings fair, or words of grief! 
From climes beyond the main? 








The darhsel returned his passion—but meekly, hesitatingly; 
|asis the way of young damsels, at an age when the heart 
‘|one moment trembles before that mythological child with 
| whom it plays the next- The father was inexorable. 

“Wert thou a painter,” said he “she should be thine; but a 
blacksmith!—never!” 
|| The young man mused and mused; the hammer dropped 
\| from his hand; the God stirred within him; a thousand glori- 
| ous conceptions passed like shadows across his brain, 

“I will be a painter,” said he, but again his soul was cast 
down as he reflected on his ignorance of the mechanical part 
of the art and genius trembled at his own fiat. His first ef- 
forts re-assured him. He drew, and the lines that came were 
the features of that one loved and lovely face engraved on his 
heart 

“I will paint her portrait!” cried he—“Love will inspire 
me!” And he made the attempt.— zed upon her till his 
soul became drunken with beauty; inthe wild inspiration of 
such moments, his colours flashed fast and thick upon the 
canvass, till they formed what one might have imagined to be 
the reflection of his mistress. 

“There!” said he, showing the work to the astonished 
father: “there! I claim the Prize—for I am a painter.” 

He exchanged his portrait for the original; continued to 
love and to paint, became eminent among the sons of art in 
She brings before the pensive mind his day and generation; and dying was buried hororably in 
The hallowed scenes of earlier years; | the cathedral of his native city, where they wrote upon his 
And friends who long have been consigned | tomb, “Connubialis amor Demuiebre fecit Appellam!” 

To silence and to tears! pes 


Yet say—whilst here sad winter reigns— 
Far, far away on southern plains 
Do snmmer roses bloom; 
Scatter their leayes o’er verdure fair, 
And waft upon the genial air 
Their rich and rare perfume? 


Caught’st thou upon thy passing wing 
No token soft—no breath of spring 
From distant orange bowers? — 
Offerings more fair thou bear’st to me— 
Far richer sweets I cull from thee, 
To cheer my wintry hours. 


As through thy written thoughts I stray 
Tides of fond memory roll; 

And softly flowing onward bear 

Each icy drift of cankering care, 
Till summer fills my soul. 





[Ame. Monthly. 


THE EVENING HOUR. 


This is the hour when memory wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last; 
This is the hour when fancy takes 

A survey of the past! 








The few we like—the one we loved 

A sacred band—come stealing on; 

And many a form far hence removed 
And many a pleasure gone! 


Friendships that now in death are hushed 

And young affection’s broken chain; 

And hopes that fate too quickly crushed 
In memory bloom again! 


' A tecacy.—The following noble sentiment occurs in the 
will of Col. George Mason, of Virginia, a man distinguished 


before the revolution for his patriotism and chivalry: 


“J recommended it to my sons, from my own experience in 
life, to prefer the happiness of independence and a private 
station, to the troubles and vexations of public business; but if 
either their own inclinations or the necessities of the times 
should engage them in public affairs I charge them on a 
father’s blessing, never to let the motives of private interest or 


ambition induce them to betray, nor the terrors of poverty and 
disgrace, or the fear of danger or death, deter them from as- 
serting the liberty of their country, and endeavouring to trans- 
mit to posterity those sacred rights to which themselevs were 
born.” 


Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes as flown;— 
Tint after tint they die away 

Till all at last are gone. 


This is the hour that fancy wreathes 
Her spells ’round joys that could not last: 
This is the hour when memory breathes 
A sigh to pleasnres past! 
[S W. Chris. Advocate. 





Lire.—Life is short. The poor pittance of seventy years is 
not worth being a villain for. What matters it if your neigh- 
bor lies in a splendid tomb? Sleep you with innocence. 
Look behind you through the track of time; a vast desert lies 
- open in retrospect; through this desert have your fathers jour- 

Rock or catvary.—In Fleming’s Christology, it is stated||neyed: wearied with years and sorrow, they sink from the 
that a Deist visiting the sacred places of Palestine, was shown | walks of man. You must leave them where they fall; and 
the cleft of Mount Calvary. Examining them narrowly and || you are to go a little further, where you will find eternal rest» 
critically, he turned in amazement to his fellow travellers, and || Whatever you may have to encounter between the cradle and 
said. “I have long been a student of nature, and I am sure| the grave, every moment is big with innumerable events, 
these clefts and tents in this rock were never made by nature | which come not in slow succession, but bursting forcibly from 
ordinary or earthquake; for by such a concussion the rocks | a revolving and unknown cause, fly over this orb with diversi- 
must have split according tothe veins, and where it was | ficd influence. [ Blair. 
weakest in the adhension of parts: for this,” said he, “I have | ae : 
observed to have been done in other rocks when separated or 
broken after an earthquake; and reason tells me it must al- 
ways beso. Bat it is quite otherwise here; for the rock is 
split athwart and cross‘the veins in a most strange and pre- 
ternatural manner; and therefore, I thank God that I came 
hither to see the standing monument of a miraculous power 
te which God gives evidence to this day, of the divinity of 

ist.” 
















OnicINAL ANECDoTE.—A person on whom the temperance 
reformation had produced no effect, entered, in a state of ex. 
hilaration, a temperance grocery, in a neighboring town. 
“Mr. -” exclaimed he, “do you—keep a-ny thing— 
good to take here?” “Yes,” replied the merchant, “we have 
some excellent cold water—the best thing in the world to take.” 
“Well I know it,” replied the Bacchante, “there’s—no. one 
thing—that’s done so much for navigation as that.” 








small hard twisted linen thread was suspended in the jar, so 
that the mouse could reach it standing on the bottom, It 
clasped the thread with 1ts fore foot, but its hind feet would 
not adhere to it. To remedy this difficulty, the little anima] 
gnawed and loosed the fibre of the thread with its teeth, to 
obtain a hold for its hind feet, where it placed them, and rais. 
ing itself to the top, when the cover prevented its escape, 
The same experiment was tried, with wax thread, with a 
similar result. 


Coquetrr.—A female general who builds her fame on her 
advances. A coquette may be compared to a tinder, which 
lays itself out to catch sparks, but does not always succeed in 
lighting up a match. Men are perverse creatures: they fly 
that which pursues them and pursue that which flies them, 
Forwardness therefor, on the part of a woman, makes them 
draw back, and backwardness draws them forward. There 





will always be this difference between a coquette and a wo. » 


man of sense and modesty, that while one courts every man 
every man will court the other. When the coquette settles, 
into an old maid, it is not unusual to see her as staid as she 
was previously versatile. 
“Thus weather-cocks which for a while 
Have turned about with every blast, 


Grow old, and destitute of oil, 
Rust to a point, and fix at last.” 


A caustic uit.—Piron the French author having been 


taken up by the watchman of the night in the street of Paris, © 


was carried, on the following morning, hefore the Lieutenant 
of police, who haughtily interrogated him concerning his 
business and profession. “I ama poet sir,” said Piron. “Oh 
oh ! a peet are you?” said the magistrate. “I have a brother 
who is a poet.” 

“Then we are even,” said Piron. “For I have a brother 
who is a fool.” 


Femate nerotsmM.— Madame Lafort, during the French revy- 
olution like the illustrious Madame Lavellette of her time, 
bought a permission to visit her husband, who was impri- 
prisoned as a conspirator. It was discovered the following 
morning that, aided by a change of apparrel, and occupying 


the prison in his stead, she had effected his escape. When ar- — 


rainged at the tribunal, the representative addsessed her in a 
menacing tone. “Westen what have you done!” “my duty? 
said she—“do yours.” 


In the days of the revolution, there was an old lady, who 
occasionally “entertained man and beast,” remarkable for her 
unfeeling covetousness. One day a weary and famished sol- 
dier called at her house, and asked for refreshment; his appear- 
ance indicated extreme poverty. The lady thought his means 
not adequate to remunerate her for a very simple repast, so 
she placed before him a dish of bones, which looked as though 
they had been pretty faithfully picked before, and left her son 
to settle with the soldier, when he had finished their second 
exainination. The boy pitying the traveller, and willing to 
give his parent reproof for her parsimony, told his guest, upon 
rising from the table, that he was welcome to what he had 
eaten, and made him a present into the bargin. In a short 
time the mother returned, when her son inquired, “Mother, 
how much was it worth to pick those old bones?” “A shilling 
my dear,,’ expecting to receive her money. I thought so,” 
replied the boy, “and I gave the old soldier a shilling for doing 
x" 


A butcher about to kill a cow, employed an Irishman to 
hold her. The butcher squinted and when looking at the cow 
appeared to look at the Irishman. Pat fearing that he should 
get the knock down instead of the cow, said in inuch of a hur- 
ry, “Arrah, man, do you strike where you look?” “To be 
sure I do—where do you think I’d strike? “Then you howld 
the cow yourself till I get out of the way jist.” 





A poor malefactor was lately surprised by his visitor, 
methodist teacher, searching the bible very attentively, he said 
he was seeking for a passage he could not find! Give it me, 
said the pastor, I can find any passage. Can you? said the 
criminal—why, then I wish you would find me a passage out 
of this prison. 


DESCRIPTION OF TWO LOVERS, 
Two hearts, which beat in unison: 
Two pulses, that as madly play; 
Two sonls, which merging ipto one, 
Would on love’s pinions soar away. J.T. He 


Anecpore o a mouse, —The Niagara Democrat relates the 3 
following curious experiment, which was made upon a mouse _ 
which was canght in a glass jar at a store in that village, A 





























